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SIR ROGER DE COVERLEY. 
No. VII. 


Ar the time when Addison described the race of for- 
tune-telling gipsies for the edification of the London 
ublic, there were few travellers for amusement, and 
ewer who leit the din and smoke of the town to wan- 
der through commons and green lanes, the gipsies’ 
haunts. It is remarkable how little change is to be 
observed in the manners of the vagrant tribe. Addi- 
son’s description might have been written yesterday. 
“ As I was yesterday riding out in the fields with my 
friend Sir Roger, we saw at a little distance from us a 
troop of gipsies. Upon the first discovery of them, my 
friend was in some doubt whether he should not exert 
the Justice of the Peace upon sucha band of lawless 
vagrants ; but not having his clerk with him, who is a 
necessary counsellor on these occasions, and fearing 
that his poultry might fare the worse for it, he let the 
thought drop: but at the same time gave mea particu- 
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(Sir Roger de Coverley and the Gipsies.j 


lar account of the mischiefs they do in the country, in 
stealing aa goods and spoiling their servants. If a 
stray piece of linen hangs upon an hedge, says Sir Roger, 
they are sure to have it; if the hog loses his way in 
the field, it is ten to.one but he becomes their prey ; 
our geese cannot live in peace for them ; if aman pro- 
secutes them with severity, his hen-roost is sure to pay 
for it: they generally straggle into these parts about 
this time of the year; and set the heada of our ser- 
vant-maids so agog for husbands, that we do not expect 
to have any business done as it should be whilst they 
are in the country. I have an honest dairy-maid who 
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crosses their hands witha piece of silver every summer, 
and never fails being ge wpe the handsomest young 
fellow in the parish for her pains. Your friend the 
butler has been fool enough to be seduced by them ; 
and, though he is sure to lose a knife, a fork, or a 
spoon every time his fortune is told him, generally 
shuts himself up in the pantry with an old gipsy for 
above half an hour once in a twelvemonth. Sweet- 
hearts are the things they live upon, which they bestow 
very plentifully upon all those that apply themselves 
to them. You see now and then some handsome 
young jades among them: the sluts have very often 
white teeth and black eyes. 

“Sir Roger observing that I listened with great at- 
tention to his account of a people who were so entirely 
new to me, told me, that if I would, they should tell us 
our fortunes. As I was very well pleased with the 
knight’s proposal, we rid up and communicated our 
hands to them. A Cassandra of the crew, after having 
examined my lines very diligently, told me, that I loved 
a pretty maid in a corner, with some other particulars 
which do not think proper to relate. My friend Sir 
Roger alighted from his horse, and exposing his palm to 
two or three that stood by him, they crumpled it into all 
shapes, and diligently scanned every wrinkle that could 
be made in it; when one of them, who was older and 
more sun-burnt than the rest, told him, that he had a 
widow in his line of life : upon which the knight cried, 
Go, go, you are an idle baggage ; and at the same time 
smiled upon me. The gipsy, finding he was not dis- 

leased in his heart, told him, after a farther inquiry 
into his hand, that his true-love was constant, and that 
she should dream of him to-night: my old friend cried 
Pish, and bid her goon. The sipsy told him that he 
was a bachelor, but would not so long; and that 
he was dearer to somebody than he thought: the 
knight still repeated, she was an idle baggage, and bid 
her goon. Ah, master, says the gipsy, that roguish 
leer of yours makes a pretty woman’s heart ache: you 
have not that simper about the mouth for — 
The uncouth gibberish with which all this was uttered, 
like the darkness of an oracle, made us the more at- 
tentive to it. To be short, the knight left the money 
with her that he had crossed her hand with, and got up 
again on his horse. 

“ As we were riding away, Sir Roger told me, that 
he knew several sensible people who believed these 

ipsies now and then foretold very strange things ; and 
or half an hour together appeared more jocund than 
ordinary. In the height of aa good humour, meeting 
a common beggar upon the road, who was no conjurer, 
as he went to relieve him he found his pocket was 
picked: that being a kind of palmistry at which this 
race of vermin are very dexterous.” 





PRODUCTS OF THE POTATO. 


Tuere are few circumstances connected with the 
chemistry of vegetable substances more remarkable 
than the production of three or four peenty very 
different bodies from the same piant. That the potato 
yields a nutritious and highly-valued article of food as 
a table vegetable, is well known; yet it may seem 
strange to many that the dry substance starch can be 
procured from it; and still more strange that sugar 
can be extracted from it; and, perhaps, most strange 
of all, that it can be made to yield alcohol, or spirtt. 
All this is, however, strictly true; and there are many 
vegetable substances, beside the potato, of which the 
same may be said. 

Starch, whether it be procured from one or another 
vegetable substance, is a whitish powder, composed of 
very minute globules or spheroids. It is obtained 
from wheat, rye, barley, oats, buckwheat, rice, maize, 
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millet, and other kinds of grain; from peas, beans, 
lentiles, &c.; and from such vegetables as potato, 
manioc, and arrow-root. The following will give an 
idea of the mode of procuring it from potatoes. 
The potatoes are first washed in a cylindrical cage 
formed of wooden spars, made to revolve upon a 
horizontal] axis in a trough filled with water. hen 
thus washed, the potatoes are reduced to a pulp by 
means of a kind of rasping-machine. This machine 
consists of a wooden cylinder covered with sheet-iron, 
and roughened on the outer surface by numerous pro- 
minences, the result of punching holes from the inner 
side. This cylinder is inclosed in a square wooden 
box, and is turned by a winch. The potatoes are put 
into a vessel _ over the cylinder, in the roughened 
surface of which they rest; and by the rotation of the 
cylinder the potatoes become scraped to pieces, the 
fragments falling down to the bottom of the box in 
which the cylinder is enclosed. The potato-pulp falls 
into a chest or trough at the bottom, from which it is 
easily removed. With such a machine as this, three 
men are said to be able to rasp two tons and a half or 
three tons of potatoes in twelve hours. The potato- 
pulp is then placed upon a fine wire or hair sieve, 
which is set upon a frame in the mouth of a large vat, 
where water is made to flow upon it from a spout 
with many jets. While the water is so flowing, the 
pulp is worked about until everything has penetrated 
through the sieve, except the stringy or fibrous par- 
ticles. The water, turbid with the fine pulp thus 
mixed with it, is allowed to settle for some time, and 
all the water is then poured off from the sediment: 
as the water poured off, however, still contains some 
of the pulp suspended in it, it is allowed again to 
settle, and the sediment separated from it; and so 
on three or four times, until all the pulp has been 
separated from the water. This extremely fine pulp 
is the potato starch; and it is either dried to the state 
of a powder, or preserved in the moist state, according 
to the purposes to which it is to be applied. 
Out of every hundred parts in weight of potato, 
there are on an average about fourteen of starch; the 
remaining solids, consisting of fibre, vegetable albu- 
men, gum, sugar, and salts, averaging about twelve 
rts; and water forming the remainder, or three- 
ourths of the whole. 
_ A-writer on the culture of the potato, while speak- 
ing of its starch, says, “The farina of the potato, pro- 
perly granulated and dried, is sold in our shops as 
tapioca, to which it bears the closest resemblance both 
in appearance and in essential properties. For con- 
fectionary the flour is so delicately white, and it is so 
digestible and nutritious, that it ought to be in more 

eneral use among the children of the poor, especially 
in the winter season, when they so rarely enjoy the 
luxury of milk; and the cost is not more than a sixth 
or seventh of the price of tapioca or arrow-root, if it 
be made at home. Few housewives are ignorant of 
the method of obtaining it by the use of the common 
hand-grater and sieve; but for yielding larger sup- 
plies some machinery is necessary.” 

In agricultural works relating to Ireland the import- 
anee of potato-starch, or farina, is dwelt upon more 
pointedly than in England, in obvious connection with 
the extensive use of the potato in the former country. 
Thus Martin Doyle says :—* The starch of the potato 
—for the term farina is scarcely correct, as it is defi- 
cient in the gluten which flour possesses—is an excel- 
lent substitute for arrow-root or tapioca, and with 
sugar or salt is admirably suited to the nourishnient of 
the young children of the poor, and to the stomachs of 
persons of debilitated digestive organs. In winter, 
when milk is scarce, it is truly valuable, yet little 





used ; when wheat is dear, and potatoes are cheap in 
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comparison, a thrifty housekeeper will find it good 
economy to grate the potatoes, after a perfect cleansing, 
and extract the starch, either for cakes or puddings, or 
for the laundress.” 

Again, Mr. Poole, secretary to tie Agricultural 
Society of Ireland, in a paper communicated to the 
‘Irish Farmers’ Magazine,’ makes the following re- 
marks on the conversion of potato-starch into whole- 
some food :—* Flour and meal from grain contain, in 
addition to their nutritious qualities, certain other in- 
gredients, which serve to give adhesiveness and a kind 
of mechanical structure to the dough. The potato- 
flour possesses only the nutritive principle, and is de- 
ficient in the others; hence its mechanical unfitness to 
be converted into light or spongy bread. In a pure 
state, some extremely palatable cakes have, however, 
been made of it in our house, with no other addition 
than that of a little salt. By adding about one-fifth of 
its weight of wheaten meal, and a very minute portion 
of butter, to render it short and brittle, we have hada 
quality of bread which was preferred by nearly all the 
family to Manders’s sweet and wholesome loaves. To 
soups and broths we have found it a valuable addition ; 
and that cheap and excellent puddings may be made 
from Irish tapioca there can be no doubt.” 

In France potato-flour forms an exceedingly valuable 
food in the French marine, where, with the addition of 
a portion of wheaten flour, it is converted into biscuits, 
pastry, soups, gruel, &c. Considerable quantities are 
also manufactured into a kind of paste, of which one 
pound is equal to a pound and a half of rice, to a 
pound and three-quarters of vermicelli, or to eight 
pounds of potatoes. More than a hundred thousand 
tons of potatoes are said to be annually manufactured 
into potato-flour in. the city and vicinity of Paris. 
Besides the flour, too, the French prepare “ granu- 
lated” potato, which is described as being highly nu- 
tritious, and which is thus prepared :—The potatoes, 
after being washed, are exposed to boiling water just 
long enough to enable them to be peeled conveniently, 
but without depriving them of their crispness. They 
are then put into a tal] cylinder, whose curved surface 
is perforated with holes about large enough to allow 
grains of rice to pass through. A piston, fitted into 
the cylinder, is then forcibly pressed down upon the 
potatoes, which are thereby crushed into a pulp, and 
the pulp is forced through the holes in a continuous 
string like vermicelli. In the act of falling into a tin 
dish beneath, these strings break into little bits about 
the size of grains of rice. These grains, after being 
sifted to bring them all nearly to one size, are taken 
to a room heated to 85° or 90° Fahr., where they lie 
exposed to the heat, being gently stirred from time to 
time. The whole of the moisture being thus evapo- 
rated, the potato presents the form of a compact, 
hard, brittle, semi-transparent grain, somewhat re- 
sembling rice, and yielding a very fragrant odour. 
This grain may be packed in bags or boxes, and kept 
for many years uninjured ; and, when wanted, may be 
used in the same manner as rice Or maccaronl or 
pearl-barley, in any of the ways in which those sub- 
stances are commonly used. 

Cheese is, in Germany, thus made from potatoes. 
Large and fine potatoes are boiled, then peeled, and 
beaten to a fine smooth paste in a mortar, with a 
wooden pestle. From this paste three or four dif- 
ferent kinds of cheese are made, differing in richness ; 
of which the cheapest will serve to illustrate the cha- 
racter. Five pounds of the paste are put into a cheese- 
tub, with one pound of milk and rennet; to which 
are added a little salt, caraways, and cummin-seed, to 
impart flavour. All these ingredients are well kneaded 
together, covered up, and suffered to remain three or 
four days. At the expiration of this time they are 
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again kneaded, the paste put into wicker moulds, and 
the cheeses left to drain until quite dry. When dry 
and firm, they are Jaid on a feast and Jett gradually 
to acquire hardness in a place of very moderate 
warmth. When these cheeses are thoroughly dry and 
hard, they are placed in barrels with green chickweed 
between them, where they remain about three weeks, 
when they become fit for use. 

We may next glance at the production of sugar from 
potatoes. Dr. Ure, in a paper published a year or 
two ago, in the ‘ London Journal of Arts,’ remarks :— 
“ It is only within two years that sugar has been made 
in this country from potato-starch to any extent, al- 
though it has been long an object of commercial enter- 
prise in France, Belgium, and Holland, where the 
large coarse yey are used for this purpose. The 
raw material must be very cheap there, as well as 
labour ; for potato flour or starch, for conversion into 
sugar, has been imported from the Continent into this 
country in large quantities, and sold in London at the 
low price of 16s. per cwt.” Dr. Ure then states the 
mode of proceeding to obtain sugar from potato to be 
nearly as follows:—One hundred gallons of boiling 
water are mixed with a hundred and twelve pounds of 
potato starch (for the starch is obtained from the 
potato as a preliminary to the extraction of the sugar), 
and two pounds of the strongest sulphuric acid. This 
mixture is boiled about twelve hours in a large vat 
made of white deal, having pipes laid along its bottom 
for containing steam. After ‘this boiling, the acid 
liquor is neutralized: with chalk, filtered, and then 
evaporated to the density of about 1-300 at the boiling 
temperature. After this syrup has been left still for 
several days, it concretes into crystalline tufts, and 
forms an apparently dry solid. When the syrup is 
exposed to a heat of 220°, it fuses into a liquid, nearly 
as thin as water; and on again being cooled to 150°, it 
takes the consistence of honey, and at 100° that of a 
viscid varnish. It must be left a considerable time 
at rest before it recovers its granular state. The 
sweetening power of potato-sugar is said to be about 
two-fifths that of cane-sugar. 

Another product of the potato, viz. hy: though 
not much known in that form in England, is known in 
some other countries. Mr. Laing, in his ‘ Residence 
in Norway,’ has the following paragraph :—‘ I went 
to see the process of distilling brandy from potatoes in 
asmall work at Drontheim. The potatoes are first 
washed quite clean, then steamed, and crushed between 
two cylinders. They are then in the state of pulp or 
soup ; which is run off into vats to ferment along with 
a small proportion of malt. I found that in eight 
barrels of potatoes, equal to four imperial quarters, 
they used in this distillery two ‘vogs,’ equal to 
seventy-two pounds weight, of good malt. The fer- 
mentation requires generally three days, and is pro- 
duced by yeast: the process then goes on as in our 
stills. The produce from this quantity of potatoes and 
malt varies much, according to the quality of the 
former. From eight to twelve and even sixteen pots, 
each pot four-fifteenths of a gallon, is the usual return 
from one ton or barrel, viz., half a quarter of potatoes. 
Every farmer is entitled to distil the produce of his 
own farm; and pays a trifling licence duty, if he buys 
potatoes, and distils as a trader. A still is kept on 
every farm, not merely for the sake of the spirits, of 
which the consumption in a family is very great, but 
for the refuse or wash for the cattle. The spirit is 
distilled twice for the use of the oa and flavoured 
with aniseed. It is strong and fiery, but not harsh or 
ill tasted. What has been only once distilled has not 
so raw and unpleasant a taste as new whiskey. The 
Norwegian gentry seem to prefer it as a dram, when 
twice distilled, to Cognac brandy. — saw it 
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mixed with water.” There are distilleries for this 
sel aed in Berlin also, and in other towns of Northern 
rmahy. 

Dr. Ure, in his ‘ Dictionary of Arts,’ goes into the 
details of the method by which spirit is distilled from 
potatoes on a large scale in certain localities where 
the potatoes abound at a moderate price. He states 
that one hundred pounds of potatoes yield from 
eighteen to twenty pounds measure of spirits, nine- 
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elevenths of our excise-proof; or about sixteen pounds 
measure of proof, or a gallon and two-thirds. After 
the month of December potatoes begin to yield a. 
smaller product of fermented spirit; and when they 
have once sprouted or germinated, they afford very 
little indeed. The cost of transporting and the diffi- 
culty of keeping potatoes is one reason why this 
species of distillation is not carried on to much extent 
in Engiand. 
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(Langdale Peasants.) 


* LANGDALE, WESTMORELAND. 
(Concluded from page 350.) 


Iw our paper on the Duddon we said that Wrynose 
Fell, on which the Duddon rises, should be ascended 
from Langdale; the ascent may be as conveniently 
made from this place as anywhere. But it is not in 
that direction that our course now lies. Leaving this 
spot, we will cross over at once to the Langdale Pikes, 
which the tourist should by all means ascend, both for 
the fine view from the summit and for the rough 
climb necessary to obtain it. The ascent should be 
made from Millbeck, more eg | the little stream that 
dashes down the mountain from Stickle Tarn, and 
passing a pretty little waterfall. The tarn, with the 
savage crags which overhang it, is a fine object. In 
order to gain the top of the pikes, leave the tarn on 
the right, and with some rather rough climbing the 
summit will be in no long time reached. The yiew 
will amply repay the labour of the ascent; that is, if 
the pikes be clear of clouds—rather an unusual occur- 
rence. On the side of the mountain about a mile from 
Millbeck, in a deep cleft, is Dungeon Ghyll Force. 
one of the most singular of those forces (or water- 
falls) so common on the mountain sides. It has been 





thus described by Wordsworth in his poem of the ‘ Idle 
Shepherd Boys :’— 
* Into a chasm a mighty block 
Hath fallen and made a bridge of rock ; 
The gulf is deep below, 
And, in a basin black and small, 
Receives a lofty waterfall.” 


It is this “mighty block” that ae renders 
this force so remarkable as it is generally admitted to 
be. The fall itself is neither so lofty nor striking as 
Scale Force by Crummock Lake, and in body of water 
it is inferior to many; yet few visit it on whom it does 
not produce a stronger impression than almost any 
other in these parts. You make your way to it along 
a little brawling brook, and among lumps of moss 
crag that have fallen from above, up a narrow, dar 
cleft ; and the high beetling crags, the strange position 
of the hanging mass, which in the twilight appears 
‘ nodding to its fall,’ with the roar of the water, give 
an importance to the force hardly due to its size. 
Seen just as night is creeping on, it is almost sublime. 

There are two more of these forces in Little Lang- 
dale—Colwith and Skelwith Forces—which have been 
quite sufficiently praised: they are hardly worth going 
out of the way to visit. 
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While we are speaking of Little Langdale we may 
as well just notice its tarn, an agreeable object in the 
landscape, but not in itself in any way remarkable. 
Langdale is rich in these miniature lakes, and they are 
very various, and some very beautiful. Besides those 
we have named, there are, in Great Langdale, Elter 
Water and Loughrigg Tarn; the latter perhaps the 
loveliest in these parts. Surrounded by well culti- 
vated fields and gentle slopes covered with fresh green 
verdure, its banks enlivened by a few straggling cot- 

, With trees of picturesque forms reflected in 
softer colours in the clear still water, the shores 
studded with brilliant flowers, and much of the surface 
decked with aquatic plants—it forms a perfect con- 
trast to the naked grandeur of Blea Tarn. It is an 
image of pastoral beauty, as Blea Tarn with its ad- 
juncts is of um solitude. 

The visitor who passes along Langdale from its head 
yy Loughrigg Tarn will be greatly struck by the 
change that occurs in the character of the scenery in 
his progress towards its other extremity. At starting 
he sees around him a rich and picturesque succession 
of fertile pasture-land, with flourishing hazel coppices, 
and a plentiful sprinkling of oak and birch; gentle 
elevations covered with fresh verdure, and a brook that 
“ all day singeth a quiet tune:” but as the valley is 
ascended, the mountains become more rugged, the ver- 
dure scarcer ; instead of hedgerows, he sees loose stone 
walls; and the very brook is ruder and noisier. And 
this increases until he finds himself in one of the 
wildest parts of the district, among mountains of the 
most magnificent description, and his way barred up, 
except by one of the finest passes hereabouts. This, 
as we have said, is Stake Pass, and the visitor should 
go over it into Borrowdale ; there is some noble scenery 
about it, and‘some fine views from the higher ground 





on either side. If not pressed for time, the pedestrian 
should deviate a little to climb awhile about the fells 
on the sides of this pass; the mountains around are seen 
to great advantage from them, and the solitary ram- 
bler will often feel himself to be literally “shut out 
from all. the world” as he looks around him in some 
savage nook. 

We ought to call the_attention of the visitor to the 
influence of light and shadow in these mountain vales. 
It has often been pointed out, but is seldom observed, 
except by artists. Yet few things tend more to pro- 
duce those striking changes in the appearance of moun- 
tain scenery, which so greatly increases the pleasure it 
never fails to excite. Not alone does the different 
position of the sun at various hours of the day effect 
this, but scarce a cloud traverses the vale without alter- 
ing the aspect of some mountain ridge. He who has not 
observed it among the mountains cannot fully under- 
stand the power of light and shadow. Langdale, from 
the form of the valley, the arrangement of the moun- 
tain groups, and their massive yet broken character, is 
peculiarly adapted for such a study. As we hinted 
above, too, the atmospheric effects on the mountains 
are here very observable. Langdale Pikes are seldom 
clear of clouds, when clouds are anywhere about; and 
it is curious to watch them sometimes break upon its 
jagged summit and crumble away, as others calmly rest 
like a coronet upon it or envelop it entirely. 

The vale, as we have already observed, is dotted over 
with small farm-houses and cottages; our engraving 
of the “ solitary farm-house” will give an idea of their 
structure. In our paper on the Duddon we spoke 
somewhat of the inhabitants of Donnerdale, and what 
we said of them will apply with some difference to 
those of Langdale. Of course, as these are not so 
secluded as the former, there are not quite so many 
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old habits lingering about them, nor is there so much 
simplicity of manners. The men are sober, intelligent, 
industrious, and hardy. They are not to be seen much 
in the daytime, as they are generally about the fells 
or in the quarries, being mostly shepherds or quarry- 
men. The fairer portion are many of them very pretty 
when young, but the practice of working so much in 
the fields—and much of what is considered only the 
labour of men in the southern counties is performed by 
them—renders them more than usually hard-favoured 
when of a certain age. Our drawing at the head of this 

per will serve to show their ordinary costume, though 
it is but fair to say that the elderly lady in a man’s hat 
by no means approved of her likeness being taken: her 
young friend did not seem to have so strong an objec- 
tion. The old dame’s dress—we set it down for the 
gratification of our fair readers—consisted of an old 
battered white (man’s) hat with a cap beneath, a blue 
cotton jacket, white apron, and brown petticoat, with 
a pair of thick wooden-soled shoes, or clogs, as they call 
them. These clogs are worn, by the way, by all, down 
to the children who can only just trot about, and, as 
may be guessed, in doors they make no small clatter 
on the stone floors, especially as the prudent parents 
are careful to have them somewhat too large against 
their feet grow. 

Wordsworth’s descriptions and notices of the pea- 
santry of this district appear to us very true, and evi- 
dently the result of close observation. He, as a native, 
has perhaps a little natural partiality for them ; yet few 
who have observed our English peasantry in opposite 
parts of the island—with all their faults and more ex- 
cellencies, a noble race of men—will fail to rank our 
mountaineers higher than the average: they are manly 
and independent, and possess much of those twin vir- 
tues—whose absence we are sometimes disposed to 
think the most prominent defect of our countrymen— 
forethought and self-deniel. 





THE MAREMMA AND PONTINE MARSHES 
OF ITALY. 


Ene.uisamen who have not visited Italy, and who are 
accustomed, from the perusal of works relating to the 
natural and artistic beauties of that country, to associate 
with it nothing but ideas of loveliness and salubrity, 
are scarcely aware that there is a tract of land, stretch- 
ing along the western coast through the territories of 
Tuscany, Rome, and Naples, so flat, swampy, and un- 
healthy, as to have defied all attempts to render it a 
district fit for habitation and cultivation. 

With a map of Italy before us, we may trace the 
relation which this tract of land bears to the rest of 
Italy. The Apennines run like a central core down 
Italy from north to south, or rather from north-west 
to south-east, about midway between the two opposite 
coasts; and between these mountains and the western 
coast, opposite Elba and Corsica, is a flat district 
which in many parts presents the unhealthy character 
here alluded to. This low land, which is called ma- 
remma by the Italians, or a sea-side district, consists of 
a volcanic soil covered in many parts by the alluvions 
of the Tiber and other rivers, and by the decomposi- 
tion of rank vegetable matter. There are offshoots 
from the Apennines, stretching nearly to the coast, 
which intersect this low region at two or three points, 
and furnish elevated and healthy spots for habitations : 
indeed the City of Rome itself is built on a small 
group of such hills. The lowland district, thus divided 
by hills into two or three portions, obtains different 
pames: thus in Tuscany the general name maremma 
(or, in the plural, maremme) is employed; in the Ponti- 
fica! States the low district is termed the Campagna di 
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Roma; while the southern termination of this Cam- 
pagna forms the Pontine Marshes, the most unhealthy 
of the whole. 

The maremme stretch like a broad belt along the 
coast of the Mediterranean, seléom extending deeper 
than five and twenty miles inland, and in several points 
considerably less. The portion of the maremme forming 
the Campagna has been estimated at 112,909 rubbie 
(a rubbio being an Italian land-measure equal to about 
four English acres), or nearly a thousand square miles. 
Two-fifths of the Campagna are the property of con- 
vents and other ecclesiastical establishments; while 
the remaining three-fifths are owned by about a hun- 
dred lay proprietors. 

The whole of this district is more or Jess unhealthy, 
being affected with a malaria, or tainted state of the 
atmosphere. Much conjecture has been hazarded 
respecting the cause of this mal’aria; but it seems 
pretty certain that the effect is produced partly from the 
stagnant waters and the decomposition of vegetable 
matter, and partly from the nature of the soil. The 
position of the Roman plain, between the sea and the 
Apennines, ex poses it tosudden alternations of southern 
hot winds and northern cold blasts from the mountains, 
The proximity of the sea, and the lakes and marshes, 
create abundant moisture; and the clouds, being 
stopped by the Apennines, resolve themselves into 
copious rain. The extreme heat of the summer’s day 
is often succeeded, if the wind is from the mountains, 
by a sudden chillness after sunset, when the vapours 
become condensed into dew ; exposure to the evening 
air is then dangerous, and often fatal. If the wind is 
from the south, or what in Italy is called a sirocco, 
the air becomes suffocating, the perspiration profuse 
and incessant, and the nights are as sultry as the days : 
by which the body becomes weakened and rendered 
incapable of exertion. Again, the Mediterranean, 
being almost a tideless sea, does not afford the means 
of refreshing and renovating the air of the plains 
which border the coast, and of clearing the waters of 
the rivers; a process which in other places renders 
such important aid to the salubrity of the air. Besides 
all this, it is supposed that the district owes much of 
its insalubrity to the nature of the soil, which is of 
volcanic formation, containing a vast number of hydro- 
sulphurous or hydro-carbonic springs; this soil, acted 
on by the rays of the sun, gives off large quantities of 
deleterious gas, which injuriously affect the atmosphere. 

M. Tournon, who was Prefect of Rome during the 
French occupation from 1810 to 1814, has very graphi- 
cally shown the difference between the hilly and the 
flat portion of the Campagna in respect to agriculture 
and productive industry. In the hilly region, all is 
life, bustle, and prosperity; the ground is covered 
successively by various productions ; numerous trees 
spread a cool shade around; the dwellings of the 
husbandmen, scattered along the gentle slopes, appear 
in the centre of gardens and orchards; and various 
manufacturing establishments are seen here and 
there. In the plain below, on the contrary, solitude 
reigns; the ground, rising in slight hillocks, or 
depressed into hollows, discloses at intervals grey or 
reddish rocks, bared by the action of violent rains; no 
trees are to be seen: and the few inhabitants live 
huddled together in gloomy villages, few and far 
between, from whence they sally out to the works of 
the distant fields. The eye discovers for many miles 
no-cottage, farm-house, or barn; nor does the ear 
detect the barking of dogs or the crowing of the cock. 
It is true that during winter and the early part of 
spring the fields are decked with spontaneous vegeta- 
tion, which furnishes pasturage for numerous herds of 
cattle and flocks of sheep: but as soon as the hot 
season arrives a sudden change-takes place in the ap- 
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pearance of the country; all vegetation ceases; first a 
yellow, then a grey tinge covers the ground; the 
dusty soil looks as if calcined by fire; the cattle mi- 
grate to the hills ; and the inhabitants disperse. 

Mr. Forsyth, as well as many other writers, bears 
testimony to the effects of the mal’aria which affects 
the Campagna. He says:—*“ This malaria is an evil 
more active than the Romans, and continues to in- 
crease in spite of all the science which they publish 
against it. Last autumn (1801), I believe, four thou- 
sand persons died victims to it in the Roman hospitals. 
It is a battle renewed every spring, and lost every fall. 
In some tracts the mal’aria ise Teen established for 
many ages; but now it is advancing on the suburbs 
and the city of Rome, while the checks opposed to its 
progress are either defective or absurd. By clearing 
the woods of Nettuno, which the ancients wisely held 
sacred, government has lately removed one defence 
against the sea-vapours, which now, mixing freely 
with those of the land, render them doubly noxious. 
The mephitic air, being heavy, and therefore low, may 
be stopped by low hills, woods, and even buildings.” 
Einaehere he says:—“ Thus the Campagna remains 
the same melancholy waste, divided only by ruined 
aqueducts, without habitation, or hedge, or tree ; and 
all this in spite of doctors who are daily offering new 
recipes to cure the air. Some prescribe the planting 
of sn or mulberry trees, at once to absorb the mias- 
mata and enrich the country ; one Cardinal has recom- 
mended a nightly patrol of the sheep and black cattle ; 
another has proposed to pave the Agro Romano.” 

Mr. Woods, in his ‘ Letters of an Architect,’ speaks 
of the district in terms not quite so unfavourable, but 
still bad enough to disturb the current ideas respect- 
ing sunny Italy :—*“ Here, I apprehend, we entered 
upon the Campagna di Roma, ‘a dreary waste ex- 
panding to the skies;’ not entirely uncultivated or 
unjnhabited, but neither the one nor the other is at all 
in proportion to the extent: it is not flat, but varied 
by fills and valleys; or rather, it is an inclined plane, 
intersected by valleys, sometimes as much as one 
hundred and_fifty feet in depth, with steep, broken, 
and often rocky banks, more or less covered with 
brushwood, and a few trees scattered here and there.” 

It has been shown that the unhealthy state of the 
Campagna is greatly owing tothe thinning of its popu- 
jation ; and that this thinning has been the result of 
political events. The overflowing of the banks of 
lakes, canals, and streams, consequent on the neglect 
to which the country has been exposed, and the putre- 
faction of vegetable and snistial substance, which a 
better ordered population would have disposed cf in 
some other way, have greatly aggravated the mal’aria 
of the district. The Roman citizens being in early 
times engaged in foreign wars, the cultivation of the 
country was left to slaves; and the patricians, success- 
ful generals, and enriched consuls, havin accumulated 
ponpersies in large masses, turned fields into large 
parks and pasture-grounds. The soil, thus given up 
in great part to spontaneous vegetation, developed and 
increased deleterious emanations; and the neglect of 
watercourses and streams caused overflowings in the 
low towns. Strabo, Cicero, Livy, and Horace, all speak 
of the increasing unhealthiness of the country around 
Rome; and we find that, instead of bringing the 
district into healthy cultivation for corn, it became 
stagnant and almost profitless, while the inhabitants 
of Rome were supplied with corn from Africa and 
Sicily. 

The Pontine Marshes, forming the southern ex- 
tremity of the Campagna di Roma, have caused more 

erplexity to the Italians than any other portion of the 

owlands. This is really marshy land, and, as such, 
affects all the surrounditig districts, rendering them 
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more unhealthy than they would otherwise be. Cap- 
tain Basi] Hall has well described the Pontine Marshes. 
“The road which has been built upor the surface of 
these swamps is about twenty-four miles long: it is 
straight, flat, and hard, so that the carriage bowls 
along pleasantly enough; and if one could only get 
rid of the idea of insalubrity which attaches to the 
spot, the drive would not be disagreeable. The 
luxuriance of the vegetation, due to a rich soil and a 
plentiful supply of moisture and heat, is so great, and 
the colours oF the foliage se varied and brilliant, that 
the eye is almost dazzled with the beauty of this 
treacherous region. Were it not for the stagnant pools 
of water matted over with a green scum like the coat 
of a snake, which occasionally peep through the dense 
brushwood of leaves and flowers, and the languid flow 
of the dirty canals on either side of the road, and the 
absence of hearty and healthy cultivation, one might 
suppose it a sort of wild garden. When we first 
entered the Pontine Marshes, a little before sunrise, a 
thick fog rested so near the ground, that only the tops 
of the trees and the higher bushes could be distin- 
guished, like islands rising out of a sea of milk. As 
not the smallest breath of air passed over the face of 
the swamp to disperse the fever-giving miasmata, it 
was impossible not to feel that a sort of witch's 
cauldron was simmering to our destruction, and that 
this odious fog was the poisonous steam which the 
atmosphere of the night had engendered. I felt a 
sudden chill on entering the cloud, and longed 
earnestly for the sun to clear away the mischief. He 
succeeded at last in absorbing the mist, leaving every 
bud and bough, every blade of grass, and even the 
dusty road itself, drenched in dew. This, however, 
was not the cheerful dew after a clear and serene 
night, but the drippings of the dark churchyard 
vapours of the pestilential marsh—not the gentle rain 
from heaven upon the place beneath, but the noxious 
moisture part from ground which emperors and 
»opes have for ages in vain tried to purify by draining. 
‘he air, too, felt so heavy, that the respiration became 
loaded, as if the atmosphere had nearly lost its elasticity 
or the lungs their energy. Although all this was, of 
course, only fancy, there was no fancy, alas! in the 
supposition that I was swallowing, at every inspiration, 
the seeds of a new and still more malignant fever. 
Never, accordingly, shall I forget the delight of 
getting out of these horrid swamps, and arriving at 
Terracina.” 

The allusions by Captain Hall to the road across the 
marshes, and to the efforts of emperors and popes to 
drain them, point to the great exertions which have 
been made from time to time to bring this district 
into a more healthy and serviceable state. It is said 
that at one time there were thirty-three towns on the 
present site of the marshes, one of which, Pometia, 
gave name to the district. Whether the towns were 
depopulated gradually or suddenly does not seem now 
to be ascertainable ; but the authorities at Rome were 
obliged from time to time to direct their attention to 
this quarter, not only with a view to reclaim so large 
a tract of ground rendered useless, but also to remove 
so great an exciting cause of fever. Appius Claudius 
made a high road through the marshes, which was 
called by his name, and which was meant probably as 
a means of drying them. The Consul Cethegus fol- 
lowed his example. Julius Cesar conceived the 
gigantic plan of conducting the river Tiber across the 
Pontine Marshes; but death prevented the realization 
of his project. Augustus limited his exertions to 
making several canals intersect the district, as @ means 
of draiming it, Under his successors nothing was 
done till the time of Nero, who caused new canals to 
be executed; and Trajan afterwards continued the 
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operations for ten years, with so much zeal, that a con- 
siderable portion of the marshy district was drained, 
and the Appian Way restored. During the troubles 
attendant on the fall of the Empire, the Pontine 
Marshes were neglected ; and Theodoric appears to 
have been the only one of the invaders who did any- 
thing for their amelioration. . 

en the Papal power succeeded to the débris of 
the Roman Empire, renewed efforts were from time to 
time made. Pope Boniface VIII. caused a canal to be 
cut, which rendered the environs of the towns of Sezze 
and Sermonetta dry. Martin V. pursued with energy 
a series of operations which promised to have been 
valuable, but for his death. Leo X. made a present of 
the entire territory of the Pontine Marshes (on con- 
dition that he would drain them) to Julius de’ Medici; 
but ne good appears to have been effected by this 
arrangement. Sixtus V., in 1580, caused a large 
canal to be dug and dykes erected; but the dykes 


burst, and all his labours were rendered useless. None 
of the following popes, till Pius V., did anything in the 
matter ; but this pontiff, after causing the levels of the 


district to be taken, and the depth of the canals and 
streams ascertained, an extensive course of 
operations from 1778 to 1788, and effected more 

than any of his . But still, with all these 
efforts, the angle of descent towards the sea is so slight, 
that the waters which collect in the marshes from the 
hills have never yet been able ‘to find an adequate 
outlet. Tournon thus speaks of the district as cir- 
cumstanced at the time of his visit :—‘ Those parts 
which have been recovered belong to the Apostolic 
Chamber; but Pius VI. gave them in enjfiteusi, or 
perpetual leases, to a few families, who do not pay 
altogether 100,000 francs rent for about 40,000 acres of 
land. The: Duke Braschi, the banker Torlonia, the 
Duke Fiano, the Marquis Massimi, and the family of 
Rappini, the engineer who directed the works, are the 
principal lessees. Had the allotments been smaller, 
and on common lease terms, the ground would have 
been better cultivated, the works would have been 
kept in better preservation, and the government would 
have derived a much greater profit.’ 





A Chinese Public Garden.—In the centre of a serpentine sheet 
of water there is a rocky island, and on it a large temple of two 
stories, fitted up for the accommodation of the wealthy public. 
Pillars of carved wood support the roof; fretted groups of un- 
couth figures fill up the narrow ; while moveable latticed 
blinds screen the occupants from the warmth of the noonday sun. 
ane can ~— the beauty and truth to nature of the most 
minutely carved flowera and insects prodigally scattered over 
every screen and cornice. This is the central and largest 
temple. A number of other light and aérial-looking structures 
of the same form are perched upon the corners of artificial rocky 
precipices and upon odd little islands. Light and fanciful 
wooden bridges connect most of these islands, and are thrown 
across the arms of the serpentine water, so that zach sequestered 
spot can be visited in turn. At a certain of the sun, the 
main temple is shaded in front by a rocky eminence, the large 
masses of which are connected with great art and propriety of 
taste, but in shape and adjustment most studiously ue. 
Trees and flowers are sown and planted, where 
art must have been taxed to the utmost to procure them lodg- 
ment. In another part of the garden there is a miniature wood 
of dwarf trees, with a dell and waterfall; the leaves, fruits, and 
blossoms of the trees are in proportion to their side. Tortuous 
yea lead to the top of the artificial mountain, each turning 

with studied art to surprise and charm, by offering at 
every point fresh views and objects. Flowers and creepers sprout 
out from crevices; trees hang over the jutting crags ; pa- 
vilions crested with the white stork, their emblem of purity, are 
seen from almost every vista, while grottoes and rocky recesses, 
shady bowers and labyrinths, are to entrap the unwary, 
each with an appropriate motto, one inviting the wanderer to re- 
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pose, another offering quiet and seclusion to the contemplative 
philosopher.—Closing Events of the Campaign in China, by 
Captain Loch, 





Madrid as a ~City—I have visited most of the principal 
capitals of the world; but upon the whole, none has ever so 
interested me as this city of Madrid, in which I now found 
myself. I will not dwell upon its streets, its edifices, its public 
squares, its fountains, though some of these are remarkable 
has finer streets, Paris and Edinburgh 
more stately edifices, London far nobler squares, whilst Shiraz 
can boast of more costly fountains, though not cooler waters, 
But the ion! Within a mud-wall scarcely one league 
and a half in circuit, are contained two hundred thousand 
human bei certainly forming the most extraordinary vital 

to be found in the entire wotld; and be it always re- 
membered that this mass is strictly Spanish. The population of 
Constantinople is i enough, but to form it twenty 
nations have contributed—Greeks, Armenians, Persians, Poles, 
Jews (the latter, by the by, of Spanish origin, and speaking 
among themselves the old Spanish language) 5 but the huge 
lation of Madrid, with the exception of a sprinkling of 
foreigners, chiefly French tailors, glove-makers, and perruquiers, 
is strictly Spanish, though a considerable portion are not natives 
of the place. Here are no colonies of Germazis, as at St. Peters- 
burg; no English factories, as at Lisbon; no multitudes of 
fnodlint Faabiee lounging thavagh the streets, as at the Havanna, 
with an air which seems to say, the land is our own whenever 
we choose to take it; but a population which, however strange 
and wild, and composed of various elements, is Spanish, and 
will remain so as long as the city itself shall exist,—Barrow’s 
The Bible in Spain. 


Trades at Vienna.—Among the articles made in large quanti- 
ties in Vienna are theatrical decorations, wherewith it furnishes 
all the stationary and locomotive theatres of the Austrian empire. 
Many oo confine themselves to the sale of frippery of this kind, 
particularly diadems, and jewelled finery for the queens and 
princesses of the mimic scene. Great numbers of these diadems 
are made by the goldsmiths of Vienna, They make use of a 
peculiar composition of lead, tin, and bismuth, called “stage 
composition.” It bas so gaod an effect that at a little distance 
the deception is complete. The small cut sides of the metal are 
not raised, but put together in a concave form: when the light 
plays on them, they have all the appearance of precious stones. 
It is a remarkable fact, that the e of Hamburg have learnt 
only within the last fifteen years how to bind a ledger. Before 
that time the great folios were generally sent for from England. 
The people of Vierma have not yet mastered this apparently 
simple art; for Girardet, the most considerable book binder in the 
city, who employs thirty-six journeymen, maintains among them 
three Englishmen for all the solid and difficult work, and nine 
Frenchmen for that requiring delicate handling and taste. These 
people understand their work thoroughly, and what they do is 
admirably well done, They work apart from the German work- 
men, in order to preserve the mystery of their craft. There are 
many kinds of leather used for this purpose which are not to be 
had in Germany, so that the stuff, as well as the tools and the 
workmen, must be had from France and England. Nothing can 
exceed the beauty, elegance, and solidity of Girardet’s bindin, 
and their Nero | is quite as admirable. Every two months 
there isa g clearance of old forms and patterns, to make 
way for new ones, Austria, §c., by J. G. Kohl. 


Character of North American Indian Villages.—The forms of 
Indian lodges are worthy of attention, each tribe having a dif- 
ferent mode of shaping and arranging them, so that it is easy to 
tell, on seeing a lodge or encam t at a distance, to what 
tribe the i itants belong. The exterior of the Omaha lodges 
have often a gay and fanciful appearance, being painted with 
undulating bands of red or yellow, or decorated with rude figures 
of horses, deer, arid buffaloes, and with human faces, painted 
like full moons, four or five feet broad.—Washington Irving’s 
Astoria. 














